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Douglas Steere once wrote a pamphlet called Work and Contem¬ 
plation that became a pocket-piece for the Quaker Work Camps, 
and was reprinted again and again. Later his Rauschenbusch Lec¬ 
tures were published under the same title. In both of these explora¬ 
tions he concluded that work tends to have its frame of meaning 
bled out of it and to become destructive unless this meaning is 
restored by contemplation. Contemplation, on the other hand, 
should be searched and tested by work, for only in action can 
thought, as Emerson suggests, be ripened into truth. It was the 
recognition of this deep mutuality that enabled the author to pre¬ 
sent both elements involved in a radically fresh and intimate 
fashion. 

In the following essay he once more explores his radical inter¬ 
pretation of contemplation as a form of approach toward every 
facet of life. Using his rich gift for illustration, he convinces us 
that the inner core of leisure is not an empty block of time, nor a 
getting away from it all, but is essentially a mood which pervades 
all that we do which is basically contemplative. 

Douglas Steere taught philosophy at Haverford College for 36 
years. He has been a part of the life of Pendle Hill since it was an 
idea in the minds of only a few people. He has served the American 
Friends Service Committee and the Friends World Committee in 
the many journeys which have taken him and his wife Dorothy 
to Europe, Africa, and Asia. Of recent years he has not only been 
a link between Friends and the Roman Catholic community, but 
his ecumenical interests have also drawn him into ties with Bud¬ 
dhism and Hinduism. 

In the midst of these activities he has cherished his own favor- 
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ite forms of leisure. A sizeable asparagus bed, behind the old Rufus 
Jones house on the Haverford campus where he and Dorothy live, 
keeps him in touch with the earth. Given a walking stick he is 
an active walker, who finds the miles on foot a great restorer of 
“the frame.” And during summer in Northern Michigan he wades 
the streams to keep his family and friends in trout, and to collect 
ample supplies of wild watercress. 

This is his seventh Pendle Hill pamphlet. 

The Editor 
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contemplation and Leisure 

i have never been able to understand how there could be any 
sound treatment of leisure without a thorough familiarity with at 
least the lower levels of contemplation. For if we are not to linger 
in the social and economic aspects of the problem of leisure and 
are drawn to move on into the human and interior levels, the mat¬ 
ter of discerning where, if at all, leisure leaves off and contempla¬ 
tion begins is instantly before us. I shall try to approach the nature 
of contemplation in a fashion that will, while not wholly neglecting 
its highest spiritual and philosophical aspects, nevertheless focus 
upon contemplation’s basic root in man. In carrying out such an 
approach, I hope that useful light may be thrown upon the massive 
congruity that exists between leisure and contemplation. 

In the matter of contemplation I shall try in a variety of very 
plain ways to make clear that contemplation is not meant to be 
the possession of a gifted or a favored few, but that it is a potential 
dimension in all human experience and that until this dimension is 
in some fashion present, the experience is likely to be thin indeed. 

You may well ask me at the outset what I mean by contempla¬ 
tion. There are times when an oblique answer may be better than 
a direct one. I once talked for half an hour with an old Zen abbot 
in Kyoto and finally I pressed him to tell me whether the new 
times, that he had been complaining about, called for new Koans 
(the insoluble problems that are given to the monks in order to 
help them to weary out the surface mind and to bring the deeper 
mind into play). He replied to me by saying, “Please come out 
into the garden and see my roses!” Obliqueness has its virtues. 
There is a story in Thomas Traherne’s Centuries of Meditations 
which runs. “It is storied of that Prince (Pyrrhus, King of Epire) 
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that having a conceived purpose to invade Italy, he sent for Cineas, 
a philosopher and the King’s friend, to whom he communicated his 
design and desired his counsel. Cineas asked him to what purpose he 
invaded Italy? He said to conquer it. And what will you do when 
you have conquered it? Go into France, said the King, and conquer 
that. And what will you do when you have conquered France? 
Conquer Germany. And what then said the philosopher? Conquer 
Spain. I perceive, said Cineas, that you would conquer the whole 
world. What will you do when you have conquered all? Why then 
said the King, we will return and enjoy ourselves at quiet in our 
own land. So you may now, said the philosopher, without all this 
ado.” 1 

Curiously enough, each of us has a philosopher, a contemplator 
if you like, within us. It is a gift that is not optional but that is 
built-in equipment. This inward companion of ours is able to carry 
on quite as ruthless a querying of our actions as Cineas managed 
for the King of Epire. As a matter of fact, this kind of inner dia¬ 
logue may be going on in us all of the time if we are only aware 
of it. It keeps on asking us, “What, in this world, are you doing?” 
“Who are you?” “Where did you come from?” “Where are you 
going?” “Is this foreground of your life, in which you live such 
an agitated existence, all that there is?” “Have you taken your 
companions, your wife, your children for granted?” “Do each of 
them have a destiny of their own and do you know how you are 
really related to them?”—And a thousand other queries. I once 
shared in a small colloquium with some Zen Buddhist and Christian 
scholars in Oiso, Japan, where each spoke very frankly about how 
he had been moving in his own inward journey. We were startled 
at the emotion that at times broke through as a Japanese Chris¬ 
tian scholar spoke of the Buddhist layer that was always at work 
in him. In the expression of this emotion, we realized that this 
Buddhist-Christian dialogue, that may have come into the open 
for the first time, had long been going on in the deeper reaches 
of his being, but it had been largely ignored until this very startling 
moment. There is a strange power buried deep in a man that en- 


1 Centuries of Meditations, Dobell, London, 1927, Part I, p. 22. 
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ablcs him to carry on an inward dialogue between layers of his 
own being. It sorts over the raw experiences that come to him 
and permits him, if he gives it a chance, to stand aside, to look 
over his own shoulder, and to scan his life-plans. It goads him to 
relate to his consciousness the mysterious wraith of mystery and 
wonder that hovers over them all. This power in man is the rudi¬ 
mentary stub of what might be called contemplation. 

When Viktor Frankl in his system of logotherapy suggests that 
the fundamental drive that is to be found in man is not for sex, 
or for power, but is the drive for meaning , he seems to be feeling 
after this same ground in man that I have been describing in terms 
of this inner dialogue—this stub of contemplation. We, too, might 
find some help in defining contemplation if we put it in terms of a 
sustained scrutiny for meaning. If we use the metaphor of the eye, 
contemplation could be described as the power to look steadily, 
continuously, calmly, attentively, and searchingly at something. 
Thomas Aquinas paraphrases this nicely in calling contemplation, 
“A simple, unimpeded and penetrating gaze on truth.” 2 

I have called this the stub of contemplation, and I would like 
to develop that expression because many people tend to identify 
contemplation with its most exalted forms, and lose the flavor of it 
as it may appear as an undertone or dimension of the whole of life. 
The French Quaker writer, the late Marius Grout, who won the 
Goncourt prize for his contribution to literature in 1943, once 
wrote, “I believe in the influence of silent and radiant men and I say 
to myself that such men are rare. They nevertheless give savor to 
the world . . . nothing will be lost so long as such men continue to 
exist.” 3 I believe with Thomas Aquinas that “It is necessary for the 
perfection of the human society that there should be men who de¬ 
vote their lives to contemplation” (Commentary on Proverbs ), and 
would express my deep thanks for the contemplative orders like the 
Carthusians and the Carmelites and the Cistercians, who cultivate 


2 Summa Theologica, Burns, Oates and Washburne, London, 1922, 
Part 2, Sec. 180, Art. 3. 

3 On Contemplation, trans. Blanche Shaffer, Friends Worlds News, 
No. 16, 1945, p. 1. 
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this life and who seek to live it out in a sense for us all. But I want 
at the outset to have us see that the concluding words of Marius 
Grout are quite as important when, after his tribute to what the 
special men and women of radiant life do for us all, he adds, “If 
there is a wish we should wish today, it is that we might see in 
ourselves the beginning of such contemplation.” 4 5 

When a woman hangs a picture over the sink where she washes 
the dishes three times a day and when she lifts her eyes to that 
picture and is not taken away from the job that is before her but 
lifts the job up into the vision which that picture gives her, that ex¬ 
perience springs from the same stub of contemplation. When a man 
sits on the porch after a hard day’s work and, with or without the 
haze of tobacco, thinks over the day with both its knocks and its 
beckonings, that is a shoot that comes from the same root of con¬ 
templation. When a child comes home from school and goes out 
into the meadow behind her house and lies on her back and smells 
all the smells and hears all the sounds and sees all the turning of the 
clouds, that is contemplation. When a man looks with awe and 
wonder at a sunset and is swept by the swiftness of life and a sense 
of thankfulness for the day just passed and for the assurance of 
the day that will come when this trusted companion of the skies will 
rise again, that is contemplation—quite as definitely contemplation 
as when in 1953, at the turn of the New Year, Dag Hammarskjold 
recording his own contemplation could write: “For all that has 
been—thanks! To all that shall be—Yes!” 3 Now this may seen a far 
cry from the speculative contemplation of the professional philoso¬ 
pher or the mystical contemplation of the religious saint. And you 
may cry out that this is surely all on the natural level and cheapens 
and blurs for you the whole notion of contemplation. Let me blur 
it a little further then. I want to go on to suggest that contemplation 
needs to be seen as not necessarily requiring that it be a separate 
act or a separate place or a separated situation of time in which it 
will be performed. 

I once knew a mother who gave her son twenty minutes of love 


4 Ibid. 

5 Markings, Knopf, N.Y., 1964, p. 89. 
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each day and singled out the child for that purpose. Now there 
is nothing to be sneered at in a third of an hour of anyone’s tender 
loving care, least of all of a mother’s. But the thing that is incon¬ 
gruous to us and that makes us snort at such a regime is that there 
is on our part an assumption that this tender loving care is standard 
equipment on the part of a mother in relation to her son. If this 
standard is too high, there is still a revolt in us that it should be 
so contrived and so self-consciously doled out at a given time and 
in a given place. There would be far less uneasiness about the mat¬ 
ter if each time the son appeared or when the mother’s time per¬ 
mitted it, she turned to him with a loving attitude. This comes very 
close to what I want to say about the common use of contemplation. 
It can take place anywhere, at any time, in any circumstance, and 
its naturalness is the neglected factor. 

I tried one time to learn to fashion small knitted squares called 
“weave-its.” I was told that I could occupy my hands in my 
many committee meetings and that the effect on me would be 
therapeutic. To my disgust, I found that I was like the old Missis¬ 
sippi steamboat that had such limited steam power that the captain 
had to stop the boat each time he wanted to blow the whistle. I had 
either to give my whole sense to the “weave-it,” or to concentrate 
on the committee meeting proceedings, but I was clearly incapable 
of doing both at once. You may well have the same objection to the 
suggestion that has been made here that these acts of genuine 
contemplation can be carried on as a dimension of other activities. 
But do not lose sight of the fact that I was a novice in this business 
of knitting in meetings, and that there are those who know what it 
is to “work collectedly” and to have this capacity for glancing at 
the frame of meaning in the very midst of their daily work or their 
family involvement. 

William Blake is not writing for the recluse when he says, “There 
is a moment in each day that Satan cannot find.” And Natalie 
Victor, a hard-driven mother, is not writing for the cloister when 
she says, “Twenty-four hours to do the one thing needful, instead 
of ten or twelve to do a dozen. There will be time to place our¬ 
selves at the disposal of anyone in real need; no time to waste at 
the street corner. There will be time to play with the children, no 
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time to be devising schemes for our own amusement. There will be 
time to read widely, deeply, generously, no time to waste on triviali¬ 
ties. . . . There will be time to pray long and passionately for the 
coming of the kingdom, no time to doubt its present security or its 
ultimate triumph.” 6 

In an unpublished paper, Mark Gibbard, a British Anglican 
monk, goes as far as to interpret contemplation in terms of hear¬ 
ing and of attentive listening, and to find in this perceptive listen¬ 
ing to his fellows an exercise of contemplation. He believes that 
any form of behavior can be contemplative. 

At the Goethe Festival at Aspen, Colorado, in 1949, when Al¬ 
bert Schweitzer and William Ernest Hocking and Ortega y Gasset 
were all present, Ortega y Gasset is said to have crossed to the 
great auditorium immediately after breakfast one morning and as 
he entered, a woman stepped up to him and said, “Is this Mr. 
Ortega?” The Spanish existentialist philosopher gazed at her, paused 
for a moment, and then replied, “No, Madam. Just a poor in¬ 
adequate representation of the authentic Ortega.” That look, to 
take in her question, and that sharing of a flash of his own inner dia¬ 
logue, was a flash of contemplation. Sometimes it is not an unex¬ 
pected meeting with a woman at a door, but life itself that asks me 
a question in the form of an accident, or an illness, or a sudden 
change in circumstances, or an utterly undeserved piece of largess. 
These can be passed off as readily as Ortega y Gasset could have 
passed off the query of this woman. Or they could be looked at, 
paused before with an open mind in order to find out what was to 
be my inward answer to the real question that life was asking of 
me in that event. 

At Harvard, Professor Whitehead used to speak about this pos¬ 
sible inward dimension to all experience as “an offensive against 
the repetitive mechanism of the universe,” and I hardly know how 
we could better characterize one of the aspects of contemplation 
than this. Perhaps when this repetitive mechanism is resisted in a 
relationship with another person there is also a kernel of the deepest 
charity, for then each situation is new, fresh, demanding, and the 


6 Surrender, Morehouse, N.Y., 1931, p. 21. 
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one who is listening, listens in a fresh and open way. 

What I want to emphasize before going on is that the worst 
disservice we could do would be to commit the heresy of iden¬ 
tifying this act of contemplation with a block of empty time or 
with the provision of an empty space, or to limit it to a certain 
peculiarly endowed class of persons or, in Greek fashion, to a social 
class that was drenched with leisure. Contemplation is, as we have 
insisted, standard equipment, and can never be completely identi¬ 
fied with vacant spaces in life or with freedom from responsibility. 

I like the earthiness of John Cowper Powys’ words about con¬ 
templation taking place not on the edge of life but in the very 
thick of it: “All the nobler instincts of our race are born in solitude 
and suckled by silence. This solitude need be no far away wilderness 
in Nature; this silence need be no Himalayan peak. You stop for a 
second as you cross your city square and glance at the belt of 
Orion.” I know what Powys means by those words because for 
many years I myself had a strip of open meadow that I often 
walked at night between my Haverford College office and my home, 
and on a clear night there was an utterly unobstructed view of the 
stars. To lift the eyes to those stars was to be searched. George 
Tyrrell used to say of a fusty, self-ridden colleague of his, “He does 
not look at the stars enough.” And a clergyman whom I know tries 
at least once a year to preach a sermon on astronomy in order to 
bring his congregation into this experience. Powys continues: 

You lie awake for a while as you rest in your bed and listen 
to the storm; and behold! from a few simple elements belong¬ 
ing to that mystery which you have been brought up to call 
‘Matter,* there comes over you this reversion, this conversion, 
this transmutation of spirit. Thinking of your mood later, you 
will say to yourself: ‘I felt that while I was listening to the 
rain.’ Or you will say to yourself: T felt that while I was out 
in the wind.* Or you will say to your friend, ‘It was that 
walk at dusk when I got as far as the river that made me 
change my mind !’ 7 


7 A Philosophy of Solitude , Simon and Schuster, N.Y., 1933, p. 163. 
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Now after all that has been said in the way of domesticating 
contemplation and bringing it into the common life of us all, there 
would seem to me to be no basic contradiction in confessing frankly 
that if this discovery of contemplation, which we have seen as 
so precious an element in our common life and relationships, should 
ever become of central concern for our society, ways would 
almost certainly be found for devising special places and special 
times and special attention for its direct nurture and cultivation. 
But as we turn to what our own western society’s priorities may be 
in these troubled times, and to what this special nurture might con¬ 
sist of, let us never forget what the greatest contemplatives have 
always maintained, namely, that it can be practiced anywhere and 
that it is open to all. E. I. Watkin, an English lay-philosopher of 
great depth says, “Only the man who sees nothing beyond his nose, 
who lives in routine and unintelligent obedience, or who drifts aim¬ 
lessly through life, cannot or will not contemplate.” 8 Evelyn Under¬ 
hill in referring to what Augustine Baker calls “all conditions cap¬ 
able,” insists that “ordinary contemplation is open to all men; 
without it they are not wholly conscious or alive.” 9 10 She goes on 
to connect, without any radical discontinuity, this common open¬ 
ness with the highest glimpses of ultimate togetherness which the 
mystic witnesses to when she says, “The spring of the amazing 
energy which enables the great mystic to rise to freedom and dom¬ 
inate his world is extant in all of us, an integral part of our hu¬ 
manity.” 19 In no other way can we account for the extraordinary 
resonance which such mystical personalities have for men and 
women of the most varied stations and types. 

As for our western type of society in the present scene and the 
place it gives to contemplation, you do not have to burrow into 
empirical evidences with the intensity of a Pitirim Sorokin to brand 
us as a “sensate society” that has seemed to abandon its gift for re¬ 
flection. I sat with my eyes closed in a back pew of the great ca¬ 
thedral nave in Cologne several years ago, and was absorbed in 


8 Philosophy of Form, Grant Richards, London, 1920, p. 241. 

9 Practical Mysticism, E. P. Dutton, N.Y., 1915, p. 11. 

10 Mysticism, Methuen, London, 1911, p. 532. 
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silent meditation. Suddenly I felt a sharp stroke on my shoulder and 
looked up to find one of the uniformed beadles of the cathedral 
standing over me and accusing me of using the cathedral as a place 
to sleep. This was, to be sure, in West Germany and not the United 
States. And I was in a Roman Catholic cathedral where traditional 
practice uses kneeling for the exercise of mental prayer. But the 
experience seemed to me not unsymbolic of our time. If I was not 
posturally doing something, I was asleep, and this was no hotel, and 
I must either wake up or get out! There are signs along our super¬ 
highways that say, NO STOPPING EXCEPT FOR REPAIRS, 
and they mean it. In driving on the Los Angeles freeway some 
years ago, I was forced into the truck lane by a police car because 
I was only driving 55 miles an hour! 

Architectural styles swiftly reflect the desire life of the people 
that they are fashioned for and are therefore a solidified exhibit 
of the life of almost any period. The disappearance of the porch 
on our houses is something to think over. This old porch repre¬ 
sented a contemplative element in American life and was a place 
to spend leisure, a place to sit and think and look out on the 
stream of life. But it has now been found to be expendable, and the 
first thing that an architect customarily does in revamping an older 
house is to remove it. Lewis Mumford, in his classic on the culture 
of cities, notes that in the modern house there is no room that is 
built for meditation, prayer, or reflection. The medieval house would 
never dream of being without such a room. Today the house has no 
inwardness; it is all thrown out toward nature. The bathroom is the 
only place in the building where one can be sure of not being in¬ 
truded upon! In Sweden where glass bricks and glass partitions were 
used thirty years ago as separations for offices, I was told that one 
man brought a pail of paint and painted his glass walls so that he 
could have at least a skim of privacy in his daily work operations. 
These are but a few of the architectural mirrors of our inward 
condition. 

If we look at such a practice as travel, it has been noted that 
no people in the history of the world has ever been as widely 
travelled as Americans are today, but that in no people has it made 
as little difference to their outlook. We have heaped experiences on 
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top of each other with such profusion that we have never got around 
to inquiring what they mean for us. Something like the same thing 
has come through the revolution in communication that has in my 
own lifetime increased the psychological population, that is, the 
number of people I am aware of through the printed page, through 
pictures, radio and television, by hundreds of times. Yet there is in 
some ways less inner feel of responsibility for those in distant 
places or near at hand than there was a century ago in the days of 
David Livingstone. This profusion of awareness has not increased 
man’s stature or deepened his inward well of compassion. Instead it 
has diminished the personal man, the interior man, and has led him 
forever to be demanding some more novel form of dispersion. The 
ebb of compassion and the jostling of images in the breast of mod¬ 
ern man produces a kind of inner numbness, an incapacity for deep 
feeling, and the poet’s words about being “cut off outside ourselves,” 
or being “distracted from distraction by distraction” are all too well- 
known to us. The Communist world today is protected from this 
condition in much of its area only by its shortage of consumer 
goods. 

The situation might be summed up in the word “vulgarity” if 
there were not in it a more tragic element than that word would 
indicate. For where there is a lessening of humanity and compas¬ 
sion, there is a shrinkage in the capacity for imagination, for walk¬ 
ing in the moccasins of the other, and this is a time in the world’s 
history when we dare not run short in such a gift or we mark 
out mankind for extinction. 

I have spoken principally about the West, but it is moving to 
have Professor Hisamatsu, perhaps the greatest living interpreter 
of Zen Buddhism in Japan, tell a little group of Zen and Christian 
scholars, in a message that he sent to them, what he saw their task 
to be: “All we human beings are now threatened by the crisis of the 
split of subjectivity, its confusion and its loss. To reverse this crisis 
and to create a stable post-modern original subjectivity—this is the 
universal and vital task.” In a similar colloquium in India between 
Hindu and Christian scholars, a remarkable Roman Catholic schol¬ 
ar, Klaus Klostermaier, expressed the West’s stake in the bank of 
inward awareness which the common Hindu people of village India 
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still possess. He told this group, “I think that Indians should know 
that the highly secularized West has a deep appreciation for the 
amount of spiritual life that is still present in the common people 
of India. If this spiritual substance in India in the hearts of the 
common people should be lost by influences in India today which 
tend to depreciate it and rub it out, the whole world would be 
the loser. We must help each other, we Christians and we Hindus, 
to preserve this precious tradition in India.” 

There are many dimensions to this “spiritual substance in India 
that Klaus Klostermaier speaks of with such reverence. I have 
personally been searched to the core in the matter of the climate 
of true leisure and contemplation by the Indian attitude toward 
time and toward the whole matter of flowing my life along planned 
channels that I have chosen for it. 

My wife and I first visited India twenty years ago and entered 
it through its Eastern gate: the city of Calcutta. Some months be¬ 
fore our arrival, I had written to William Cousins, our American 
Friends Service Committee representative there, asking him if he 
could arrange a time when we might visit the great Indian painter, 
Jamine Roy. Early in the afternoon of the second or third day of 
our visit, William Cousins, who was married to an Indian girl 
and was deeply rooted in India, came in an old taxi to take us to 
the painter’s home. As we got into the taxi I asked him what time 
we were due at Jamine Roy’s house. He casually assured me that 
we had plenty of time. When we had settled in on our journey, 
I repeated my question and he smiled and said that the painter 
was so looking forward to our visit. A half hour further on, I 
made my query more specific and asked him the exact time we 
were expected to arrive. William Cousins, whom I had known in 
America, shook his head and laughed at me with a kind of gentle, 
charitable patience and explained that Jamine Roy had been ex¬ 
pecting us for a month; that he had spoken to him especially 
about it when he had seen him recently; that he was always at 
home; and that whenever we got there, he would be ever so glad 
to see us. He added with a chuckle, “Douglas, you are not in 
Philadelphia, you are in India. But you are still running on Phila¬ 
delphia time!” 
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When we finally arrived, William Cousins was right. Jamine Roy 
was there. He was wonderfully welcoming. He spent the rest of the 
afternoon with us. And before we left, he begged us to return 
again as soon as possible. It began to dawn on me that in India 
the flow of time and the inward events that it contains is less lashed 
to a plan than we are accustomed to in the West. 

A week later we travelled up to Bolpur and stayed at the guest¬ 
house of Tagore’s old center which has now become the University 
of Santiniketan. In preparation for the visit, I had asked an Indian 
professor friend in Calcutta to suggest a philosopher whom I might 
try to meet while at Santiniketan. He brushed aside the suggestion 
and said that on his scale none of the professional university phi¬ 
losophy professors there could begin to be as interesting to me 
as a remarkable pundit or unattached scholar who lived in the 
town of Bolpur itself. He promised to write at once to an old 
Gandhian friend of his who was a Bolpur rice-farmer and a mem¬ 
ber of the Bengali legislature, and who, he felt sure, would be 
happy to introduce me personally to the pundit. 

The morning after our arrival at the guesthouse, we were finish¬ 
ing an early breakfast there, when I noticed a boy of perhaps 
twelve standing behind me and waiting. I asked him what he wished 
and he told me that his father (the Gandhian farmer-legislator) 
was waiting in Bolpur to introduce me to the pundit and that he 
had come over on his bicycle to fetch me. I thanked him, but ex¬ 
plained that I had no idea when his father would get in touch 
with me and that I had already made several appointments for 
this very morning and could not possibly come with him. I added 
that perhaps I could come tomorrow or the day after. He simply 
repeated that his father was waiting for me in the town of Bolpur 
to take me to the pundit. After I had again explained why I could 
not come, he repeated this a third time! I dissolved. Messages were 
sent to each of the persons I had arranged to see that morning 
with apologies and a request for their suggesting another time. 

I hired a bicycle-rickshaw and followed the boy on his bicycle 
into the town of Bolpur. 

There I met his father. The father took me to the pundit’s house 
and made the necessary introductions. The pundit fortunately spoke 
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English and so I thanked father and son and said that I knew they 
had many duties and I would not presume further on their kind¬ 
ness or their time. The father looked at me with surprise and said 
he would not dream of leaving; that he and his son wanted ever 
so much to be in on the visit. So we settled down on our little 
mats on the floor of the pundit’s house at about eight in the morn¬ 
ing and the fascinating visit with this inwardly glowing pundit went 
on for four full hours. Heavily sweetened tea and plates of Indian 
delicacies made their mysterious appearance from time to time, 
slipped in noiselessly by his wife who was never really seen nor 
introduced. 

I finally looked at my watch and saw to my astonishment that 
it was past noon. I said I must leave at once to join my wife for 
our appointed lunch at the guesthouse. The pundit objected stren¬ 
uously. “You cannot possibly leave now,’’ he insisted, “we have 
only just begun. You must stay on with us for at least a month. 
My wife will look after you and care for your needs!’’ I expressed 
my thanks for the wonderful morning’s conversation and withdrew. 
But as I jogged back to Santiniketan in another bicycle-rickshaw, 
I began to realize that Philadelphia time and Philadelphia planning 
were strangely irrelevant in this Asian setting. In India the “spirit¬ 
ual substance’’ of an inward view of time and of a life flowed 
through its silent channel is more than a myth. 

Vivekananda, the great disciple of Ramakrishna, after a size¬ 
able visit in the West toward the close of the 19th century, noted 
the West’s fierce penchant for planning. He declared that as long 
as Western people were as over-planned as they insisted on being, 
no authentic spiritual movement could ever come out of the West! 

This “spiritual substance” of India reveals itself again in the way 
certain needs of the spirit are taken for granted in their very 
naturalness, their “of course-ness”. If after a villager bathes in 
the village tank at the break of day, he should sit quietly under 
a tree for half an hour to collect himself for the day, nobody 
thinks of him as strange. When a medical doctor in Almora goes 
off for a month of meditation in the Himalayas and puts up a 
notice on his surgery telling what he had gone off to do and refers 
them to a colleague who will take his practice while he is gone, 
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no one suspects him of hiding a nervous breakdown. When men 
or women reach the final third of their lives in classical Hindu 
practice, they are encouraged to withdraw from the active respon¬ 
sibilities they had hitherto borne in the family and the community, 
and to use this time for the deeper ordering of the soul. Far from 
being thought of as copping out of life, their little forest centers 
or ashrams with enough of a garden to support a simple life, were 
sought out by those in active life as places to seek counsel and 
refreshment. There is a classical Asian expression: “Stillness is re¬ 
turning to one’s roots.” And for India, it has been said that it 
would not be an exaggeration to say that Nature considers each 
person important enough to require stillness—in its full meaning 
of openness to the unplanned flow of life. 

The Taoists of China have classically been the spokesmen for 
the unplanned life, for the unstructured capacity to let life flow 
through us and not to impede its movement by our rigidly con¬ 
trived blockages, and they have called upon nature as their guide 
and sponsor. But nature, too, has her planned seasons. The sun 
rises and sets. And every form of life has its requirement to make 
a continuous exchange with its environment: to take in and to 
give out. If we are to probe as well as to be probed by these 
Asian strictures on planning, it raises the question of whether 
planning is the real barrier or whether it is, instead, the driven, 
frantic, St. Vitus sort of twisted planning that leaves out or largely 
neglects the encouragement of the deepest exchange of all: those 
exchanges that true leisure and contemplation enhance, exchanges 
that take place when we have returned to our roots. 

May Sarton in her Plant Dreaming Deep speaks of the true 
planning and of the false planning. “I knew from having watched 
my father in his farm work how supportive a routine is, how the 
spirit moves around freely in it. Routine is not a prison, but the 
way into freedom from time. The apparently measured time has 
immeasurable space in it, and in this it resembles music . . . The 
routine I established in my early days has remained much the 
same. It revolves around the early morning hours at my desk, 
then moves gradually into the rest of the house.” 
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Of the false planning, she says, “J began to understand that 
for me ‘waste’ had not come from idleness, but perhaps from push¬ 
ing myself too hard, from not being idle enough, from listening to 
the demon that says make haste. I had allowed the wrong kind 
of pressure to build up ... I was helped by Louise Bogan’s 
phrase ‘Let life do it’ . . . learning to let the day shape the work.” 

It is interesting to a Quaker to explore the remark from several 
sides. For there is a sense in which the Friends who have kept to 
the initial thrust of the Quaker movement, although they are them¬ 
selves an interiorizcd form of the Christian witness, have neverthe¬ 
less throughout their history been in continuous protest against an 
ovcrplanned church, with overplanned programs, overplanned rit¬ 
uals, overplanned physical plants, overplanned creedal require¬ 
ments, and overplanned authority and patterns of goverance. Be¬ 
lieving that Christ is come to teach his people himself, they have 
gathered in unplanned and unprogrammed services of silent wor¬ 
ship, in plain unadorned buildings, trusting to the Spirit to operate 
in their close lay community. They rely heavily on working col¬ 
lectively day by day on the personal concerns and tasks which the 
Inward Guide in this return to their roots may have laid upon 
them. Of this Inward Guide, the Quakers would agree with Thomas 
Merton that when they are truly quiet and centered “we don’t 
have to rush after it. It was there all the time and if we give it 
time, it will make itself known to us.” 

These individual concerns may eventually quicken the conscious¬ 
ness of the whole group and they may find corporate ways of im¬ 
plementing them. Yet these concerns are generally initiated in the 
heart of some individual member. 

In reply to a question of a person in a Canadian audience who 
asked him for a single practical hint of a way to resolve a problem 
that he faced, Eric Fromm is reported to have answered with a 
single word, “Quietness.” After a pause, he went on to say, “The 
experience of stillness—you have to stop in order to change di¬ 
rection.” 

Many of the admonitions which are found in the writings of 
such trusted Quaker guides as George Fox or William Penn would 
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underline Eric Fromm’s contemporary re-discovery of this quiet¬ 
ness, this contemplative climate of inward leisure in which these 
occasions of “turning around” so often take place. 

George Fox says: “Be still and cool in thy own mind and spirit 
from thy own thoughts and then thou wilt feel the principle of 
God to turn thy mind . . . thou wilt receive his strength and power 
from whence life comes to allay all tempests, against blusterings 
and storms. That is it which molds up into patience, into innocency, 
into soberness, into stillness, into stayedness, into quietness, into 
God and his power” ( Epistles , 1658). 

“There is the Danger and Temptation to you of drowning your 
minds into your business and clogging them with it, so that you can 
hardly do anything in the service of God but there will be a cry¬ 
ing, my business, my business, and your minds will go into things 
and not over things . . . that Mind that is cumbered, it will fret, 
being out of the Power of God ( Epistles , 1656). 

John Woolman is not the only Friend who has taken Fox’s word 
to heart and has coped with this drivenness and with the expecta¬ 
tions of his generation for increasing his own and his family’s 
prosperity. Woolman’s trimming of his own business and his re¬ 
fusal of several offers of a part in enterprises that looked profitable 
because “there appeared too great a share of cumber to attend to 
it” has given a clue that has not been lost on those generations 
that have followed him. 

“Wait to know the time of Silence that quiets all strife” ( Epistles, 
1656), says Fox, and William Penn speaks in a like vein, “Love 
silence, even in the mind . . . Much speaking, as of thinking, 
spends, and in many thoughts, as well as words, there is sin. True 
silence is the rest of the mind; and is to the spirit, what sleep is 
to the body, nourishment and refreshment” (Advice to his Chil¬ 
dren, 1699). 

These admonitions and the principle of order to which they all 
point could be gathered up in a single testimony that is to be found 
in the Imitation of Christ: “He in whom the Eternal word speaks, 
is delivered from many opinions.” 

In a little book that was translated under the title of The World 
of Silence, the Swiss recluse, Max Picard, expresses with singular 
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power the cleft in the modern soul that cries out for healing. One 
of the most poignant warnings that the book contains is that our 
noise-packed, contemporary world was pocked with Zusammen- 
losigkeit —discontinuousness, lack of any accepted structure. Pascal 
would have put it in terms of a want of any principle of order that 
could show the relatedness to each other of the different worlds 
in which we live. 

How else than by a process of almost schizophrenic discon¬ 
tinuity can you explain a society where a man can spend his work¬ 
ing life making things in which he has no interest whatever in 
where the raw materials come from or to whom the product goes 
or whether it will enhance or destroy or encumber or decay those 
who will use it? How else can you explain the internal worlds of 
colonialism where in a country like South Africa or in areas in our 
own country, two worlds exist—one for the black and one for the 
white—and where they are separated from each other only by trans¬ 
parent but all too real curtains, curtains which the ruling group 
seems to have no serious expectation of removing. How else can 
you explain a nation that rears its children in nursery schools, 
grammar schools, and high schools with its whole educational ap¬ 
paratus devoted to sensitizing those children to a reverence for life 
in all of its forms and then at age eighteen seeks to recruit them 
into training camps where guerilla tactics of the most incredible 
gruesomeness are taught and where in this total reversal, the whole 
moral weight of national patriotism is thrown behind the butchering 
of those who are designated as the “current enemy”? How can men 
continue to live in a world where its religious forces have aban¬ 
doned national boundaries, where its scientific forces cut across 
every national and even ideological boundary, and yet go on cling¬ 
ing to the notion of operating as an absolutely sovereign national 
state that even refuses to promise in advance to abide by the de¬ 
cisions of the World Court? 

A contemplation that will seek a principle of order that will 
challenge these anarchies and these dissonances must not, however, 
be a phony. Our world will not tolerate that. It must be a penetra¬ 
tion that goes so deep that it reaches through to a principle of order 
that will draw these conflicting areas into a common responsibility. 
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This contemplation which is the capacity to see through the specious 
claims to absolute autonomy, and to grasp the underlying principle 
of order, is a costly business. Ruskin once declared, “The greatest 
thing the human soul ever does in this world is to see something 
and tell what it saw in a plain way. Hundreds of people can talk 
for one who can think, but thousands can think for one who can 
see. To see clearly is poesy and prophecy and religion in one.” 11 

How have the great men of history used this gift of contempla¬ 
tion? Perhaps the greatest master of contemplation of the early 
middle ages was Bernard of Clairvaux. When one of his fellow 
Cistercians was chosen as Pope Eugenius III, Bernard of Clairvaux 
sent him some plain counsel. In it, he advised him to take time to 
cultivate this gift of seeing. It is counsel on “how to abound,” how 
to bear prosperity and not to be its victim, how to wield power re¬ 
sponsibly, how to penetrate through this veil of Zusammenlosigkeit 
and grasp the common principle of order. In the passage that fol¬ 
lows, note that the word “consideration” is almost synonomous 
with what is here called contemplation. 

Bernard counsels Eugenius III “not to give yourself up alto¬ 
gether nor at all times to the active life but to set aside some time 
for consideration ... Is anything in all respects so influential as 
consideration? Does it not by kindly anticipation create the divisions 
of the active life itself in a manner rehearsing and arranging be¬ 
forehand what has to be done? Consideration purifies the very 
fountain that is the mind from which it springs. Then it governs the 
affections, corrects excesses, softens the manners, adorns and regu¬ 
lates the life, and bestows the knowledge of things divine and hu¬ 
man alike. It is consideration which in prosperity feels the sting of 
adversity, in adversity is as though it felt it not.” 12 

It is interesting to think of Thomas More, when he was Lord 
High Chancellor of England and Henry VIII’s chief minister, spend¬ 
ing one day of each week in his little Chelsea summerhouse at the 


11 Modern Painters, Vol. Ill, Part IV, Chap. 16. 

12 Bernard of Clairvaux, On Consideration, trans. C. Lewis, Claren¬ 
don, Oxford, 1908, 1,7. 
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foot of his garden that ran down to the Thames, engaged in medita¬ 
tion, in reading, in reflecting, in writing, in order to pierce through 
to the principle of order both for his own life and for that of his 
country. 

Anker Larsen, a Danish mystic whom Rufus Jones always ad¬ 
mired and with whom I once spent a day at his home in a suburb 
of Copenhagen a long generation ago, suggests in the closing pages 
of his spiritual autobiography With the Door Open, that “the most 
comprehensive formula for human culture which I know was given 
by the old peasant who, on his death bed, obtained from his son 
only this one promise: to sit every day for half an hour alone 
in the best room. The son did this and became a model for the 
whole district. This father’s command had taken thought for every¬ 
thing, for Eternity, soul-deepening, refinement, history .” 13 

Now if we are to look at the naked act of contemplation itself, 
there is a sense in which we do not even have to justify it by re¬ 
garding it as an antidote for the Zusammenlosigkeit disease. Con¬ 
templation is self-justifying. It is good in itself. The fourteenth- 
century writer of the Cloud of Unknowing has a moving passage on 
this most human and yet most eternal role of the gift to man of con¬ 
templation: “The condition of the active life is such that it is both 
begun and ended in this life. This is not so of the contemplative life, 
it is begun in this life and it shall last forever and ever .” 14 Contem¬ 
plation is a gift that makes a man human and needs show no other 
fruits for its justification. Because I am a man, I am potentially a 
contemplative animal and that is all there is to it. 

Yet when I look at the nature of contemplation, I discover cer¬ 
tain broad features of it that affect the world of those who carry it 
out and we must now look at these. Plotinus placed contemplation 
in a metaphysical setting that we need not accept in all of its detail 
in order to grasp the genius of what he wished to share with us 
about this most human of activities. He saw two great movements 
taking place: the one was the movement in creation by which the 


13 Macmillan, N.Y., 1931, pp. 100-101. 

14 Cloud of Unknowing, Harpers, N.Y., 1948, p. 14. 



One, the ground of all Being, donated to all things their being. The 
other was the process of contemplation by which the created beings 
come awake, and by reflecting on their source, move back again 
to the One from which they came and draw the lower orders along 
with them. Here is the recovery in gratitude of a principle of order, 
of an inner relatedness, of compassion, of love that would restore 
that Zusammenheit —that togetherness which Picard declares our 
world has lost. Here is a new angle of vision. Here is the double 
vision that Blake proclaims and the end of “single vision and New¬ 
ton’s sleep.’’ Here is the kind of thing that made John Woolman 
feel that he was mixed inextricably with all suffering humanity and 
made Eugene Debs declare that “while any man is in prison, I am 
not free.” Yet here is the togetherness that refuses to accept any 
claim to an ultimate and absolute autonomy that science or econom¬ 
ics or politics or art may make. It sees them all as connected, all as 
responsible to help man in this return movement, all as under this 
principle of order, all as responding to an invisible beat. This is one 
major movement of genuine contemplation. 

Closely related to this sense of responsible togetherness and yet 
seeming to be its absolute antithesis is the gift which real contem¬ 
plation possesses of seeing things as they are in themselves and help¬ 
ing to preserve the holy angularity of things from any reductionist 
forces that are forever trying to crowd them into their molds. Loren 
Eiseley, the gifted anthropolgist whose Immense Journey and The 
Mind as Nature have provoked a fresh sense of wonder in the 
hearts of so many, has been throughout an advocate for the ir- 
reducibility of the wild, the unpredictable, the freshly original 
character in things that gives them their individuality. Let me quote 
two snatches from an unpublished lecture of his, Creativity and 
Modern Science , which Eiseley gave to a group made up largely 
of scientists: “Perhaps, after all, a world so created has something 
still wild and unpredictable lurking behind its more sober manifesta¬ 
tions. It is my contention that this is true and that the rare freedom 
of the particle to do what most particles never do is duplicated in 
the solitary universe of the human mind.” Again he says, “It is 
through the individual brain that there passes the momentary illu¬ 
mination in which the whole human countryside may be transmuted 
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in an instant.” “A steep and unaccountable transition,” Thoreau 
has described it, from what is called a common sense view of things, 
to an infinitely expanding and liberating one, from seeing things 
as men describe them, to seeing them as men cannot describe them.” 
This capacity of the contemplative mind to do what Shelley called 
stripping the veil of familiarity from things is what enables the con¬ 
templative to play a peculiar role in policing the precincts of human 
consciousness and of protecting this precious, holy, angularity and 
making sure that its integrity is respected. 

It is not alone the poet, G. M. Hopkins, who can cry out “Glory 
be to God for dappled things,” for the true contemplative lifts into 
glory the surd in us and in nature that can never be reduced. G. K. 
Chesterton in a letter to his fiancee in 1899, which is quoted by 
Maisie Ward, writes, “I am black but comely at this moment be¬ 
cause the cyclostyle has blacked me. ... I like the cyclostylic ink; 
it is so inky. I do not think there is anyone who takes quite such 
fierce pleasure in things being themselves as I do. The startling 
wetness of water excites and intoxicates me; the fieriness of fire, the 
steeliness of steel, the unutterable muddiness of mud.” 15 

In one of his poems, Chesterton adds, 

When all my days are ending 
And I have no song to sing 
I think I shall not be too old 
To stare at everything 
As I stared once at a nursery door 
Or a tall tree and a swing. 

Wherein God’s ponderous mercy hangs 

On all my sins and me 

Because he does not take away 

The terror from the tree 

And stones still shine along the road 

That are and cannot be. 


15 Gilbert Keith Chesterton, Sheed and Ward, N. Y., 1943, pp. 108-109. 
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Always the gift of contemplation returns this capacity to see 
things as they are and to insist that any attempt at grasping an ul¬ 
timate unity in things must be achieved only after there is the deep¬ 
est reverence given to the untamable mystery in all things. There is 
a Hasidist story told of a son who had taken his father’s place, on 
his death, as the rabbi of the community and after a time a member 
of the community came and complained that he was doing things 
very differently from his father and that the community was dis¬ 
satisfied with the changes. The son denied this and insisted that he 
was doing exactly as his father had done. “My father imitated 
nobody, and I imitate nobody!” Whether it is a religious contempla¬ 
tive or a writer like Pasternak, this untamable originality in the 
universe can never be extinguished and the contemplative spirit 
both seeks and discloses a principle of order at the very same time 
that it witnesses to the character of shiningness in the “stones along 
the road, that are and cannot be.” 

Even the contemplative’s speech is not unaffected. Wittgenstein 
once counselled that it may be well simply “to point” where we 
may not exhaustively describe, and the contemplative has long 
been doing exactly this in recording the fruits of contemplation. 
John Woolman’s Journal records a word which an old Indian, 
Chief Papunehang, spoke to Woolman through his interpreter after 
a silent meeting for worship in which John Woolman had risen to 
pray but had not used an interpreter. Referring to this prayer 
which had been made in English and which he had therefore not 
understood, Papunehang said, “I love to feel where words come 
from.” Speech that is big with that which is beyond speech and 
which feels the immensity and richness that requires some freshly 
minted expression to carry it, always has something clinging to it. 
“Half his strength he gave not forth,” and speech that has come 
out of the silence and out of contemplation so often has a way of 
helping us to feel that unused reserve. 

The fruits of contemplation have been expressed very differently 
but they seem, each in its own way, to be rimmed with this gift 
of pointing. When Dogen, the father of the Soto school of Japanese 
Zen Buddhism, returned in 1227 from spending many years in 
China with great Zen masters, he was asked what he had learned 
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in all of that time he had been away, and in this mood of pointing 
he replied, “Nothing much, just softness of heart.’’ If someone had 
asked the same question of Albert Schweitzer as to what he had 
learned during his first decades in Africa, he might have replied as 
simply, “Nothing much, just reverence for life.” 

The Danish Anker Larsen, whom I mentioned earlier, describes 
in more detail but with* equal freshness and originality what hap¬ 
pened to him in a definitive experience that points to the deeper 
ranges of contemplation but that belongs to the same generic 
family: 

I had been sitting in the garden working and had just fin¬ 
ished. That afternoon I was to go to Copenhagen, but it was 
still an hour and a half before the departure of the train. The 
weather was beautiful, the air clear and pure. I lighted a cigar 
and sat down ... I just sat there. Then it began to come, that 
infinite tenderness, which is purer and deeper than that of 
lovers, or of a father toward his child. It was in me, but it 
also came to me, as the air came to my lungs. As usual the 
breathing became sober and reverent, became as it were in¬ 
corporeal; I inhaled the tenderness. Needless to say the cigar 
went out. I did not cast it away like a sin. I simply had no 
use for it! 

This deep tenderness which I felt, first within myself and 
then even stronger around and above me . . . drew me into the 
Eternal Now. That was my first actual meeting with Reality; 
because such is the real life; a Now that is and a Now which 
happens ... I sat in my garden but there was no place in 
the world where I was not. 

A few pages later, he declares: 

If I had all the food in the world in one dish, all the wine in 
the world in one glass, all its tobacco in one cigar . . . and 
all the honors of all the kings conferred upon me in one 
decoration, and the promise in addition that I should have all 
these things continuously, if only I were willing to renounce 
the possibility of experiencing again those meetings with the 
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Eternal Now, and the illumination of life that they would 
bring—I would laugh heartily and throw the whole collection 
of trinkets on the dunghill. If I have forgotten anything else 
one might covet, I throw it after the rest without looking at it. 16 

As I indicated at the outset, this long look at the function of 
contemplation in the nature of man cannot be considered as a di¬ 
gression in any examination of the nature of leisure. Joseph Pieper, 
whose essay on Leisure, the Basis of Culture is still considered the 
most penetrating treatment of the subject, suggests that true leisure 
is to be found only in a certain temper of the human spirit. It is 
a quality of inner spaciousness, of inner receptivity, of inward 
collectedness. 

I find it almost impossible to see how one could improve upon 
Joseph Pieper’s own words: 

Leisure implies (in the first place) an attitude of non¬ 
activity, of inward calm, of silence; it means not being ‘busy,’ 
but letting things happen. . . . Leisure is a form of silence, of 
that silence that is the pre-requisite of the apprehension of 
reality: only the silent hear and those who do not remain 
silent, do not hear. Silence as it is used in this context, does 
not mean ‘dumbness’ or ‘noiselessness’: it means more nearly 
that the soul’s power to ‘answer’ to the reality of the world 
is left undisturbed. For leisure is a receptive attitude, and it 
is not only the occasion but also the capacity for steeping one¬ 
self in the whole of creation. 17 

If there is anything that differentiates this description of true 
leisure from the account that I have given of the nature and the 
need for contemplation, it is in the pitting of leisure against activity, 
against drivenness, against strain, against compulsive busyness. Yet 
even the damping down of these inward conditions would seem to 
me to be simply preparatory measures for contemplation; to be 


16 With the Door Open, op. c/7., pp. 72-73; 82-83. 

17 Leisure, the Basis of Culture, Faber and Faber, London, 1952, p. 52. 
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wise counsels for a kind of emptying; a slipping out of the grip of 
our world’s fierce artificial respiration and letting normal breath¬ 
ing take over once more. They are ways for restoring in us the 
interior space that is meant to be there, of giving us a wider margin 
around the page. These aspects give an interior dimension to the 
empty spaces of time, to what Webster calls “periods unen " 
gaged time,” that it is customary to use in defining leisure. 

When Joseph Pieper moves on to define what these preparatory 
states should lead to and speaks of their clearing of the way for 
“the soul’s power to ‘answer’ to the reality of the world,” he has 
left the empty spaces and now is speaking precisely of the deep, 
intuitive action of the human spirit which I have tried to describe 
as contemplation. He even speaks of this as a “contemplative atti¬ 
tude” so that all distinction between the two is removed and it be¬ 
comes clear that he is at bottom defining true leisure as a form of 
contemplation. In so doing it appears that there is no longer a 
necessity to pit emptiness against activity or to confine this temper 
of the human spirit to “non-activity.” 

In the “answer” that I make there may be both a profound 
peace beyond all agitation and yet the most intense activity. The 
fourteenth-century English mystics speak freely of “the rest most 
busyee.” For now the activity is an answering of the soul to both 
the disclosure and to the unfathomable mystery of that to which 
it is exposed, and this may cover the whole spectrum of our rela¬ 
tion with nature, with each other, and with what undergirds them 
both. Thomas Merton once spoke of our being open to receive glints 
of “the mysterious unity and integrity, the invisible fecundity, a dim¬ 
med light, a meek hidden wholeness,” that is in all things. Again 
he suggests, “There is in all things an inexhaustible sweetness and 
purity, a silence, that is the fountain of action and joy. It rises 
as if in a wordless gentleness and flows out to me from unseen 
roots in all created being.” 18 

This “fountain of action and joy” and this “hidden wholeness” 
is in all things, and therefore is inherently accessible to all men. 


18 Quoted in the foreword to Thomas Merton’s A Hidden Wholeness. 
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It is a public good. The capacity to answer to it is not reserved 
for the inactive. It may be experienced in the thick of heavy re¬ 
sponsibility. It is not necessarily found in those who teach philos¬ 
ophy, or confined to any occupation, or to those who are completely 
free of designated work. It is not reserved for youth or for the 
venerable. It may be present in monasteries or may live in families. 
In spite of Thoreau and John Muir, it is not given only to country 
dwellers and denied to urban man. It is rather a quality of approach 
to any situation, an inwardly spacious way of being present and 
open to where we are. 

It is perfectly clear that some practices and some cultures do 
encourage it and that others are given to its neglect. Yet the spirit 
of man is such that no culture or society is ever without some per¬ 
sons and usually some cultural islands where inhabitants have made 
and are making these discoveries and who continue to keep these 
options open to us all. 

A decade before his death in 1941, Henri Bergson gave us his 
too little explored spiritual testament, The Two Sources of Morality 
and Religion. In its closing chapter, he called attention to the great 
technological resources of our age which could, if properly mo¬ 
bilized, conquer the elemental needs of all men on the globe in 
our time, and even in the foreseeable time. He then accented two 
points: The first was that because these elemental physical needs of 
men could actually be met, we were in a position, for the first time 
in the world’s history, to have a “clean” contemplation. What he 
meant was that up to that time there was always a suspicion that 
man contemplated and turned away from the foreground of life 
when life was too much for him, and that his contemplation might 
always be accused of being a form of life-flight from the agony of 
realizing that every tenth or every third neighbor must die before 
his time because of the shortage of food or the ravages of *;ncon- 
trolled disease. Contemplation could, therefore, never fully clear 
itself from the accusation of being a kind of cop-out. Now, Bergson 
insisted, contemplation need no longer be haunted by such a 
shadow. 

His second word to his time was that only contemplation and 
a greater soul could pierce the temptation of those who presently 
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control the technological apparatus to fail the deprived peoples 
of the earth, and to go on sequestering the vast new increments 
of wealth for themselves alone. Unless the nurture of a great 
ground-swell of contemplation can overcome the split in conscious¬ 
ness, the Zusammenlosigheit of our epoch, the masters of the tech¬ 
nological apparatus, Bergson believes, will forfeit this new promise 
and this mutation will be muted. 

True leisure and true contemplation on all its levels is a condi¬ 
tion of the human spirit that needs no social justification for its 
practice. Yet it is hard to see how one could exaggerate the human 
stakes that are involved in its return to strength in our time. 
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